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SOME QUESTIONABLE NURSING SCHOOLS AND 
WHAT THEY ARE DOING 

Bv DITA H. KINNEY 

Superintendent of the Army Nurse Corps, Washington, 1). C. 

“ To know that you know what you know—and to know that you do not 
know what you do not know—this is true knowledge.” 

One of the world’s great teachers told his students in the intro¬ 
ductory remarks to his lecture course that nothing which he might tell 
them “ could of itself be of any real value, because the only knowledge 
which became one’s very own and made a lasting impression was that 
which was acquired through personal effort, even through suffering and 
tears.” He who would gain great heights must climb, and he who climbs 
pants from the strain on muscles and nerves. No smooth highway leads 
to those altitudes, and no ambitious traveller ever arrived at the place of 
his heart’s desire by way of “ Easy Street.” 

Those who have had a large experience in life have learned to look 
with suspicion upon methods which promise great results and which call 
for small expenditure, be it of money, effort, or time. Everything in 
this world must be paid for. So much for so much is the inexorable 
law, and he who expects something for nothing invites disappointment 
and chagrin, the intensity of these being in exact proportion to the value 
of the thing he hoped to secure. 

On the other hand, short cuts—the promise of quick results—appeal 
with singular seductiveness to the impatience of youth. With no one at 
hand to warn or point out the fallacy of its claims, what young woman 
can be blamed for jumping at the chance to become “ a trained nurse in 
ten weeks,” as the attractive circular of the Philadelphia School for 
Nurses sets forth ? “ It teaches the art of nursing in ten weeks—the 
heart of the art.” “ It is not the long hospital course.” “ It is more 
practical for home work.” “ It joins trained mind to trained hand.” 
“ In strong, progressive, helpful endeavor it has moved quickly and 
firmly, each step guided by science and grounded on the rock of truth” 
. . . “ the most conspicuous example in the whole realm of human 
attempt.” And then follows extravagant panegyrics under capitalized 
headings: 

“ ARE NURSES WANTED ? EVERYWHERE !” 

“every woman will be a nurse.” 

“ DISEASE AND DEATH WILL ATTEMPT TO WREST FROM HER HER DEAREST 

AND BEST.” 
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“ IT TURNS ANXIETY AND FEAR INTO RESOURCEFULNESS AND POWER.” 

“utopia renaissant.” 

“life is precious—nursing is life-saving.” 

“the vision of it.” “nothing like it.” 

A true enough statement surely—and in all reverence I would thank 
God that it is the only thing of its kind. 

The Bulletin (November 1 , 1903 , No. 1 ) goes on through its fifty- 
odd pages to make its appeal to all that is holiest and best in a woman— 
to her Christianity, to her as a wife, a mother, as a citizen of a suffering 
world, and, finally, as an investment! To quote again: “ Owing to the 
great demand (for graduates of the school) five hundred paying positions 
could not be filled” during the past year! 

Nor does this most enterprising enterprise stop here. Every three 
months a new Bulletin appears. There are illustrations of nurses in caps 
and aprons bandaging the wounded and performing the multifarious 
duties of the sick-room—bedmaking and changing body and bed clothing. 
The text is still in the same vein of extravagant bombast: 

“bulwark of public safety, etc.;” 

“safeguarding the home and community.” 

“ solved !” 

“Will plus means equals power—plus opportunity equals suc¬ 
cess. . . .” 

“This equation has been solved and proved true by hundreds of 
young women who have come to this school from all parts of the country.” 
(Bulletin No. 2, May 1 , 1904 .) 

Bulletin No. 3 contains a photo of a missionary trained nurse (?) 
for China and a description of the “ farewell service held in her honor.” 

The climax is, however, reached in an item that states “ Miss- 

will go to Maine in June, having accepted a position in the - train¬ 

ing-school as a supervising nurse.” It certainly behooves the trained 
nurses of the State of Pennsylvania to hasten the date of the passage of 
their Registration Bill. 

While this movement will in time correct many of the wrongs which 
must result from such an institution and such a policy, there will always 
remain a large number of good, earnest young women who know nothing 
about State registration laws, and who care less because of this ignorance; 
who never read any nursing magazines; who, having no occasion to 
compare the qualifications of nurses, in their inexperience take it for 
granted that one trained nurse is as good as another. How are these to 
be enlightened and how protected? How saved from the humiliating 
discovery that they “ do not know those things which they thought they 
knew,” that they have been posing for something which they thought they 
were, and now find that they are not ? How these “ graduates” are misled 
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and deceived may be gathered from the following incident: One of them 
applied for admission to the Army Nurse Corps. The usual papers were 
sent her, and in reply to the question, “ What experience have you had in 
the administrative work of a hospital ?” she naively replied: “ I was 
never in any hospital, and have only had one case. This was typhoid 
fever. I only stayed a short time. I got so tired that I got sick myself”! 
No wonder, poor child! A case of typhoid presented from the lecture 
platform and the actual work to be done at the bedside of such a patient 
are quite separate and distinct affairs, and the endurance necessary for a 
nurse is not learned by hearing it discussed. 

But the shame and pity of it all is the greater because much good 
might result from this course if, instead of making extravagant claims, 
these lecturers kept ever before their audiences the inevitable limitations 
of this kind of study. Then, indeed, the projectors of the enterprise 
might well claim for their school an educational value. 

No falsehoods are so insidious and so dangerous as those which are 
half truths, and the fact that there is a legitimate sphere for work such as 
the Philadelphia School really does makes its appeals all the more alluring 
to the young and inexperienced. Someone wise in his generation says, 
“ Most of the unhappiness of the world comes from trying to be what one 
is not.” Mortification and keen disappointment must be the bitter por¬ 
tion of those graduates who later must come to realize that their true 
status in the nursing profession is not at all what their school has claimed 
it to be. 

The Journal of American Medicine of March 26, 1904, has the fol¬ 
lowing, which sums up the situation with great force and justice-: 

“ The trained nurses of the country should hasten to effect their 
organizations, for it is only through union and corporate power that they 
and their allies, the medical profession, can secure laws to protect them 
and the public from quack nursing schools. The astute owners of the 
schools are financially cunning. The numbers of such institutions are 
indeed multiplying rapidly, and are pouring out their “graduates” as 
numerously as possible while yet an unaroused public sentiment may 
permit. The president of one of these schools is sending out appeals to 
physicians which show a curious mixture of characteristics. Here is one 
written upon the official paper of the “ president” of the school and 
addressed to himself: 

“ non. - 

“ Dear Sir : I am in sympathy with extending information regarding the 
nursing of the sick as widely as possible. You are permitted to refer to me in 
the matter as occasion may arise, it being understood that this permission does 
not carry with it any financial responsibility. Very truly yours. 
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To this strabismic letter our correspondent answered : 

“Dear Sir: Your letter inviting my signature to the blank form recom¬ 
mending directly the more general dissemination of knowledge of nursing, and 
indirectly the Philadelphia School for Nurses, is received. The first thought 
receives my unqualified commendation and support; the second, the Philadelphia 
School for Nurses, in its present aims and claims, a decidedly qualified support. 
We can heartily commend this school to wives, sisters, and mothers who desire 
to minister more intelligently to the needs of the sick ones in their homes—that 
is, we recommend it to persons who do not intend to make a profession of the art 
of nursing. 

“ On pages 21 and 27 of the report of your school we note that you distinctly 
propose that your graduates shall enter the professional field, and shall pose on 
terms of equality with the women who have worked and studied the practical and 
scientific art of nursing for two or more years in some well-appointed hospital. 
A sick person looking for a nurse is not supposed to be acquainted with the kind 
of equipment possessed by the candidate for the place. He can be deluded by 
thinking that a trained nurse should naturally mean one thoroughly trained in 
practical nursing. We are constrained to say we believe your school in this 
respect is enacting what should be made a criminal r61e. You are an eminent 
jurist, and I would ask whether in all fairness there should not be some well- 
understood public distinction made between a course of ten weeks in theoretic 
(possibly a semblance of practical) nursing, and one of two or more years’ pains¬ 
taking effort in a hospital? Has not sick humanity a right to be protected from 
such imposition? Wishing the institution all success in its proper sphere, I am 
respectfully yours, “ If. C. Masland.” 

While there are no other of these schools so far as I can learn which 
are so wide awake and which follow so aggressive a policy as the Phila¬ 
delphia School, there are several others in various parts of the country, 
each employing its own method to reach the public and gather unto itself 
such patronage as it can. Each is a money-making scheme, playing upon 
the credulity of its victims and imposing its graduates upon the public as 
qualified trained nurses. 

The New Jersey Training-School of Camden provides “ for instruc¬ 
tion without residence in or connection with any hospital. Clinical and 
didactic instruction is given by twenty-seven physicians and three nurses 
at various hospitals and dispensaries. The charge for the course (two 
sessions of eight months each) is fifty dollars. Up to 1898 the school 
had graduated sixtv-one” (Jane lfodson : “ How to Become a Trained 
Nurse”). 

The Chicago College for Nurses is modelled upon somewhat the 
same lines as the New Jersey Training-School, hut unquestionably offers 
far better instruction because it has its own hospital of fifty beds (Ameri¬ 
can Hospital, 333-39 South Lincoln Street, Chicago), and all the nursing 
in this institution is done by the students. The full course consists of 
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four terms of three months each,— i.e., four terms are required for 
graduation, no two following successively. Thus, if a student enters 
October 1, that course of lectures will end December 31. Students will 
not be allowed to again attend lectures before April 1; the three months 
intervening must be spent in the hospital or on outside cases. 

In the reply sent an applicant it is stated: “ We make it a point to 
secure employment for our students, so they may be self-supporting (by 
nursing?) from the start if they so desire.” The lecture course as pre¬ 
sented by the schedule seems to be admirable, but imagine what the 
qualifications of a surgical nurse must be with three hours a week given 
to “ surgical nursing” and one hour weekly to “ surgical technique,” as 
is set forth in the annual announcement for the current year. 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing, incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, furnishes still another type. The course here is 
carried on by correspondence and those taking it are promised, “ With 
the exact knowledge and the assurance which this alone can give, she 
(the student) has the only and the invaluable foundation for a career of 
lucrative and unlimited success.” The circular makes it all so simple 
and so easy, and with a cleverness which one cannot fail to admire gives 
the assurance that, having written her letters on nursing for a year and 
graduated (?), she should then “begin with the simpler cases and so 
work up to the more difficult ones.” It asserts that women taking the 
course have been “ carried step by step ‘ through the entire range of the 
Art of Nursing’” (note “the entire range”). It does not inform its 
graduate (who supposed herself to be a properly trained nurse and has 
announced herself as such) how she can be certain just what the first 
case to which she may be summoned may be. If she is in very truth a 
trained nurse, the greater the need for her services, the less will she be 
able to refuse to go. She has made up her mind she will take a case of 
cold in the head—and she is summoned to a patient w’ith hydrophobia, 
pneumonia, or typhoid! What the poor so-called nurse is to do in this 
dire dilemma the circular does not explain for her guidance. Whichever 
alternative she chooses, she escapes Scylla to be wrecked on Charybdis. 
She must take what is offered, or admit that she dare not assume the 
responsibility as a doctor’s lieutenant in the fight between life and death. 
To say the least, hers is not an enviable position, and the pitiful part is 
that she has, all unconsciously and with the best of intent, been placed 
in it by the misrepresentation of those whom she trusted. 

The circular urges its claim to the superiority of its methods by 
drawing attention to the recent change in training-school methods—the 
preliminary education of the probationer before her admission to hospital 
wards. “ Compare,” it says, “ this opportunity with the arduous and 
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disciplinary routine of the training-school”—and I wish it were possible 
to shout into all ears of prospective students: " Yes, compare it!" 

The circular goes on to dwell upon the value of the " intimate ac¬ 
quaintance which springs up between preceptor and pupil” by the weekly 
letter (!). It further asserts that the student of average ability (and 
who would admit that she had not at least that ?) can complete the course 
in general nursing in six months, and states that “ many of the students 
engage in nursing” (we do not doubt it) “ and thus defray the cost of 
their tuition even before completing the course.” 

The registration laws will eventually protect the public—if it chooses 
to be protected; but how can we reach and save the mass of young 
women who are caught by wild assertions and make them understand 
what training really means?—show them that it is far more than mere 
technical knowledge or even skill, ask them how they are to learn en¬ 
durance, to bear responsibility, to systematize their work, to note the 
thousand and one details of look, manner, and appearance which are so 
significant in a patient, and the knowledge of which constitutes largely 
the value to the physician of a nurse’s services? The absurdity of the 
Chautauqua scheme is not less evident than it would be to attempt to 
make a pianist by correspondence. It would be easily possible to use a 
convenient table, window-sill, or even a mock keyboard, which could be 
supplied at trifling cost. Upon these the student could acquire a correct 
position of the hands, a strong, hammer-like blow of the fingers, and the 
correct passing of thumb and fingers under and over in the scales. She 
might be led progressively through the studies of “ Liebert and Stark,” 
Czerny, Cramer, and Moscheles, following these with Liszt, Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Chopin (always practising in dumb show on the table or 
sill). Having thus in due time been carried through the classics of 
music, she is graduated and ready to take her place in the musical world 
as a pianist. 

Imagine her feelings, and picture what her performance will be when 
she is brought face to face for the first time with a real, live piano! 
What good are her strong, supple fingers? And yet she will be hardly 
more at a loss than was our poor little girl who saw in her first case a 
patient with typhoid fever! 



